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POINT THREE 


POINT 
TAREE 


Editor : Frank Rice MA MA MBIM 
Designer : Sybil A Chick LSIAD 


Letters and articles are welcomed and 
should be addressed to the Toc H 
Editorial Office, | Forest Close, 
Wendover, Bucks HP22 6BT 
(Telephone: 0296 62391 1). 
Opinions expressed (including the 
editorial) are those of the individual 
contributors and not necessarily 
those of the Toc H Movement. 


Point Three is available from the Toc H 
Publications Department, | Forest Close, 
Wendover, Bucks HP22 6BT 
(Telephone: 0296 62391 1). 

Single copies 10p; 10 or more copies 
sent to one address 9p each. Annual 
subscription: £1.20 including postage. 


The cover picture shows two of the 
Oldham (Lancs) Art and Literature 
Competition prize winners (Richard 
Holborn and Miles Clegg) showing their 
work to Oldham’s 1978 Carnival Queen, 
Jacqueline Banks. A picture of all the 
prizewinners, with an account of the 
Competition, appears elsewhere in 

this issue, Photo: Mr Holborn 


Toc H seeks to create friendship and 
understanding among people of all back- 
grounds and beliefs. Local group activ- 
ities range from holidays for the handi- 
capped and children’s playschemes to arts 
festivals and even bird-watching. Toc H 
is short for Talbot House: the soldiers’ 
club in Belgium founded by the Reverend 
‘Tubby’ Clayton in 1915. Today Toc H 
provides opportunities for people to test 
the relevance of practical Christianity and 
we welcome anvone who would like to 
give usa try. 


Members accept a four-fold commitment: 
1. To build friendships across the barriers 
that divide man from man. 

2. To give personal service. 

3. To find their own convictions while 
always being willing to listen to the views 
of others. 

4, To work for the building of-that better 
world which has been called the Kingdom 
of God. 


This magazine. which acts as a forum for 
ideas about Toc H and about the world 

in which we live, takes its title from the 
third of these Four Points — to think fairly. 
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VIEWPOINT 


ary of the birth of John Bunyan. His greatest work — the 
_ has made an enormous impact: to date it has bee 
d dialects, I am told that it was one of 3 


1978 is the 350th annivers 
two parts of the Pilgrim’s Progress 


i 100 languages an i 4 ‘ 
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Tubby’s favourites. eae it stands on its own as a great work of fiction wit} 
spiritual message of grac idly drawn characters, and a sense of humour, And it on 1 
English of the Authorised Version of the Bible he loved, 
deal about John’s life — despite his autobiography, He 
Elstow, near Bedford. His father was some sort of 
d the trade as a boy. His home was very poor but he 
dand write. In 1644, when he was 16, he Was 
‘called up’ and fought for two years on Parliament's side in the Civil War. In 1649, he 
arried his first wife — a poor Elstow girl whose dowry was two of her father’s 
rehala books which John read avidly. She bore him four children end died around 
1656. He married again some three years later. In 1653, he joined the ‘Independent 
Congregation’ (the original Congregationalists) and, by the time he nas 30, he wasa 
well known preacher in the Bedfordshire villages. In 1660, he was arrested while 
preaching in an Ampthill farmhouse, charged with preaching without a licence and sent 
to prison. Because he persistently refused to comply with the law, he remained in 
prison in Bedford for 12 years, writing and preaching to his fellow prisoners. In 1672, 
he was released under the terms of Charles lls Declaration of Indulgence and became a 
licensed preacher and the official pastor of his church. The following year he was 
re-arrested and spent a further six months in prison; that was when he wrote the first 
part of Pilgrim’s Progress, Released again, he completed some 16 years as pastor at 
Bedford, then caught cold on a soaking ride to London and died on 3! August 1699. 

The 17th century was a time of strong religious feeling, much of it gloomy, 
repressive and frightening. In his early days, John suffered the mental anguish of the 
deeply religious man terrified by his predestined, and therefore inescapable, damnation, 
Then — probably during his first marriage — he experienced the conversion which 
gave direction to the rest of his life. He discovered Christian forgiveness, he met love 
and joy in his congregation instead of the gloom and despair he expected and he fell 
under the spel] of a remarkable minister, John Gifford, who appears as Evangelist in 
The Pilgrim's Progress. From that time, John Bunyan saw his life (and ours) quite 
clearly as a spiritual battleground in which each man was given the strength (grace) to 
win victory (the salvation of his own soul). The rest of his life was devoted to winning 
that battle for himself and for others — particularly for his ‘poor people of Bedford’ 

I am sure that those who see Bunyan’s view of life and religion as narrow are 
quite wrong. His major works, all written in the same plain, beautiful prose, show an 
astonishing psychological depth and great intuitive knowledge and compassionate 
understanding of the whole condition of man. 

Bul, of course, he will live for ever in his greatest work, Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
book takes the form of a dream in which the writer sees Christian carrying a great 
burden on his back and reading in a book that his city is to be burned down. Christian 
fails to convince his wife and runs from the City of Destruction with his fingers stuffed 
in his ears to keep out the cries of his family and friends. His long, allegorical journey 
takes him through the Slough of Despond, the Valley of the Shadow of Death and past 
Vanity Fair and many other barriers until at last he wades across the river of death to 
reach the Celestial City. 

The second part of the Pilgrim's Progress — written several years later — is in 
Some ways an even more remarkable book for its time, revealing a deep understanding 
of and sympathy with those weaker than himself — women and men not cut out by 
nature to be fighters. In the book, Christian’s wife herself has a vision which leads her 
i Lon with her children and her neighbour Mercy on the journey her husband has 
ann Th av moned by Geist who onereames Gan Depa and 

Nein Gana, y rings them safely home across the river at last. 
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graces, the friends and the distractors all men mect as they walk ‘through the 


wilderness of this world’ Who does not know Vanity Fair, Doubting Castle and Mr 


Facing-both-ways? John would be delighted if, because of his book, we tackled life 


yoMi Fa efor Truth (John himself). Indeed, he invited us to do so 
o the end of his own allegorical journey, ‘My sword, I give to him that 


shall succeed me in my pilgrimage, and my courage and skill to him that can get "GR 
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Some 50 members from New River and 
North London Districts and guests 
attended a party and rededication service 
to celebrate the 50th birthday of Enfield 
Women’s Branch, 7n the picture, 
Chairman Dorothy Fountain and founder 
mentber Betty Winter are cutting the 
magnificent birthday cake made by fellow 
branch member Ethel Constable, 


An order to put in to Portsmouth instead 
of Llandudno, did not prevent members 
of the Petty Officers Mess from HMS 
Rhyl making their promised visit to the 
Toc H Centre in Rhyl, which for some 
years has been the personal charity of 
crew members, In the past sailors have 
decorated the centre and assisted in 
maintenance and improvements, In July, 
Chief Petty Officers Robin Thompson 
and Keith Ravenhill presented Toc H 
members with a new deep fry cooker, a 
ship's plaque and a photograph taken at 
sea, Members of Toc H Rhyl North 
Branch presented the crew with a sports 
plaque, 

Money for the ship’s presentation 
was collected in two two-gallon whisky 
bottles, and crew members had to pay 
forfeits for various ‘taboo’ practices in 
the mess, like swearing and standing with 
hands on hips! Over £400 was collected. 
At the end of their last patrol there were 
five different currencies collected in the 
bottles, Our picture shows: Dai Morgan 
and Tom Griffiths (Toc H Rhyl), CPO 
Thompson, CPO Ravenhill, Geoff 
Williams (Toc H Rhyl), Clir Pat Lawton, 
Rhyl Town Mayor and G E Williams 
{Toc H Rhyl). 


Photo: Rhyl Journal 
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Members of Fylde (Lancs) branches were inspired by a visit from John Forbes to 
provide two garden chairs and a bench seat for the Old House. They delivered these 
in person, meeting there by chance Alan Daniels and a party of their near neighbours, 


members from the N Wales and NW Region who were staying in the House. 


A mF 


The latest of South Dorset District’s Family Purse fund raising exercises. The stall 
was setup on Weymouth Esplanade at 9 am and was sold out by mid-afternoon. 
(Buvers — three deep — were moved back for the picture!) The four Weymouth 
branches involved raised well over £200, Yet again, well done Weymouth! 


Huw Gibbs writes to add: 


During the visit of two members of the 
Petty Officer’s Mess from HMS Rhyl to 
the Toc H Centre in Rhyl, adopted by 
the crew, a letter was handed to Geoff 
Williams which turned out to bea 
personal greeting from the Commanding 
Officer, Captain Phipps, pointing out that 
a recently commissioned painting of the 
frigate had been presented free with a 
suggestion from the artist that the ship 
send his fee to their favourite charity. 
‘Naturally,’ wrote the captain, ‘We 
immediately thought of our own charity, 
Toc H.’ Included in the letter was a 
cheque for £60. 


PLEASE NOTE 


In our August issue, we made the first 
announcement about the Church 
Travel Club’s pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land which Sue Cumming will lead 
(7 to 21 July 1979). We're pleased 
to say that enquiries about bookings 
have already started to come in. 
Please note that from now on all 
enquiries should be addressed 
personally to Sue, whose address is: 
49 Barrydale Avenue, Beeston, 
Nottingham NG9 IGN (Telephone: 
Nottingham 251890) 


Hereford (Joint) Branch are planning 
an extension drive in their area, The 
branch secretary would welcome news 
of anyone in the area they might 
approach to join a new, younger 
group. If you have any ideas or 
names to suggest, please write to: 

Bill Morris, 9 Barrs Court Road, 
Hereford HRI 1EG. 


Photo: Photomasters, 23 Derby St, Weymouth 
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An open letter from a regular reader 
toa regular contributor 


Dear Gina Vianney, 

I’ve read your August Point Three piece 
on old age several times, I had to, 
because at first I couldn’t make out what 
you were trying to say. I still can’t. 

When I'd read it once my hackles 
were up but when I read it the second 
time | found that you hadn't actually 
said what I thought you had. Funny how 
we read into people’s writings or sayings 
things they never voiced, isn’t it? 

My first reaction was indignant 
denial of any personal identification with 
elderly deprivation or distress, On the 
contrary, since they put me out to grass 
with my arthritic joints and degenerating 
faculties, life seems to have expanded 
marvellously and I can think of dozens 
more who say with utter conviction 
“Busier than ever! Don’t know how I 
ever found time to go to work’. Is that 
what you meant by ‘supernatural infusion 
of their age failings’? 

Then I thought that perhaps I was 
deluding myself and that I ought to ring 
up County Hall and tell them that they 
should be caring for me, not asking my 
help for their ‘clients’. But that would 
mean real deprivation. When they asked 
me if I would take a septuagenarian 
ex-Major, blinded 20 years ago by a bullet 
through his head, for the occasional walk 
in the country, I didn’t realise how it 
would broaden my experience as well as 
make me take valuable exercise. To see 
through his eyes is a revelation. To 
describe my vision, a remarkable 
discipline. 

And when they tentatively asked 
if I could visit a near octogenarian 
ex-wheel-tapper totally housebound for 
seven years, who had just lost his wife, 
living alone in a none too cheerful street 
I didn’t expect to learn so much or find 
sO many points of contact. 

But perhaps he’s the kind of chap 
you had in mind? He did tell me last 
week that nobody had been since | was 


' 


there last. I suppose he didn’t count the 
volunteers who deliver his meals on 
wheels, weekends included,(‘it’s not like 
the missus used to cook me!”), or the 
twice weekly home help for two hours, 
the even older brother-in-law widower 
who calls regularly to see to odd needs, 
the Social Services young lady who came 
to tell him they had organised a very 
generous ‘disturbance allowance’ or the 
Welfare Visitor. Perhaps it’s because they 
all came to help, whereas I just go to 
listen. He’s going to look out some 
photographs to show me next week, 

And now they've got me involved 
in a fortnight’s summer holiday 
programme for severely handicapped 
children, pushing wheelchairs instead of 
riding in one. Come to think of it, those 
‘aging’ problems you spoke of seem much 
more evident in those little ones than in 
us geriatrics who have been admitted so 
joyously to their fellowship. 

There again, it proved an intro- 
duction to unexpected experience. 
Giving a piggy-back ride to the local park 
with its swings and roundabouts to a 
lovely little West Indian girl, produced a 
dazzling grin and cheerful wave from a 
passing young compatriot and a charming 
chat with a West Indian mother in the 
park who wanted to know who all the 
children were and marvelled at their 
happiness, Somehow J didn’t feel the 
need for that paid opportunity you 
mentioned, 

] don’t think many of my 
pensioner friends round here do either. 
We meet in all sorts of places and 
circumstances and I don’t recall much in 
the way of boredom or frustration, There 
certainly wasn’t at the special 
performance of the children’s operetta, 
or the open evening at the local Junior 
School, when the local old age pensioners, 
Salvation Army Home and grandparents 
were specially invited. I wish you could 
have read some of the children’s essays 


about grandparents on display! You 
would have rejoiced to see how many 
families were still just that. 

Blood relationship isn’t essentia] 
either to stimulating contact with the 
children. I have no end of fun with lots 
of them in this neighbourhood — and, of 
course, there’s no better way of getting 
to know their parents. Is that what you 
meant by ‘communities who do have q 
profound respect for their aging 
members’? I don’t think it’s respect, or 
honour, to them. I think it’s just love. 

There are just two sentences of 
yours, though, that Pd like to amend. 
You said that we elderly people want to 
retain our independence and pride and 
self respect and that the tragedy of this 
generation is that retired people can’t 
enjoy to the full their declining years, My 
wheel-tapper friend said that nobody 
without the experience of losing a partner 
could really understand what it meant 
and we agreed that only then did one 
come to realise how much of life's joy 
and motivation derived from giving 
pleasure to somebody else. What we need 
is the opportunity to do just that. 

And I’m sure many Toc H 
branches will confirm my conviction that 
the years of retirement can be enjoyed to 
the full and are not declining but 
expanding. I’m sure, too, that you will 
find that yourself in due course if only 
you can refuse to accept all that fund 
raising propaganda. | think, after all, 
that’s what you were trying to say. 

Yours creaking but far from 
croaking. 


Colin Campbell 
Radcliffe on Trent 


Gina comments: 

Mr Campbell is a very fortunate and 
valuable gentleman. Long may it 
continue. However, we both know the 
sad plight of thousands not so happy 
Or so articulate, 


For 20 consecutive years, Middlesbrough 
(Cleveland) Men’s Branch has run an 
annual outing for the blind. This year, 
36 blind people were taken by car to 
Swainby. In addition to the very popular 
outing, members, friends and blind guests 
had a meal (provided by the branch) and 
an entertainment (by branch members 
and their friends). Swainby Parish 
Church kindly loaned their Church Hall 
for the occasion. Jim Small, MBE, seen 
here surrounded by Toc H members, 
friends and their quests, is himself 
partially sighted, has worked full time on 
caring for the blind and has his branch 
setting up this annual outing within a 
short time of his joining the Movement. 
in 1955, 


“OR she said | 
Wharever I told her, 
Whether if was good news or bad, | 

srosing, exciting, sad, l 
Ede per if was, 
lust ‘od she said. 


VO Variation 
ty tneaugtion 
De SORS, 

Just ‘od, she said, 
Her puffed white hands l 
Limp in her lap, l 
Eyes chiselled in stone 
Fixed on the empty grate, | 
No emotion felt or shown, 

No love, no hate, | 
Nothing, 

Just ‘oh’ she said. 


And I remembered earlier days, 
| Gaiety, laughter, 
| And tears too, Í 
| Eyes kindling, heart warming, 
| Hands tending; 
And I spoke of those days 
! Seeking somehow to make less 
Her inner loneliness, 
But there was no replying; 
Just ‘oh’ she said. 


I came away crying. 


Alec Churcher 
August 1978 
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by Gina Vianney 


THE POWER OF A GOOD WOMAN 


Throughout history, in times of war and conflict, the courage of women has often 
surpassed that of men. Pm reminded of an incident in the Irish crisis, when five 
women went from Londonderry to Dublin on a peace mission. They went to plead 
with the Provisional IRA to end the violence in Ulster and restore the cease-fire. They 
weren’ t MPs or local councillors, Just women, and mothers. 

Contrast that with the symbol of womanhood set up by some members of 
Women’s Lib, who go around actually making war on peaceful people. At an orderly 
demonstration against abortion those women met marchers at the station, hurling 
revolting remarks, jeering and insulting, subjecting them to ridicule and abuse. Ata 
Westminster Hall rally, put on by the Christian Festival of Light, sincere speakers of 
high intelligence were interrupted, insulted, barraged with cat calls of ‘Death to the 
family!’ Such women do their own cause a great deal of harm. They come across as 
animal, degenerate, aggressive, perverted and obsessed. It isn’t only morals these 
women don’t want. They have no time for men. Anything a man can do, they can do 
better. They want to run the world. 

It’s a natural swing, perhaps. For centuries, women and their virtues were 
regarded as possessions, with a market depreciation like any other commercial asset. 


| They ‘belonged’ to men, and had few rights of their own. Now they want their own 


back with a vengeance. But they are missing the point. If they are so set on doing a 
man’s job, who is to do a woman's? 

The American philosopher Emerson said that ‘Civilisation is the power of good 
women.’ If women use that unique power only to demoralise, what hope is there for 
a nation? They must bring out the best and strongest in a man, not the worst and 
weakest. A man is what a woman makes him. She has the capacity to take a bay and 
make a man of him. She can work with God and mature a man, or keep him a child 
all his life. 

Women, by their very nature, can never be a substitute for men. They may 
behave like them, or even be like them. But they can never be men, Women are of a 
gentler, softer, more resilient nature than men. When life is hard, they become tough 
if they are good, but brittle if they are not. A woman is sensitive to the spiritual. If 
this is denied her, she turns easily to superstition. The emotions of a woman are much 
nearer the surface (but are not for that reason superficial), A woman and a man have 
vastly different ways and needs in their approach to maturity, but when they reach it 
in nature they are identical; strong in love, service and detachment. 

Ignorance of the difference between men and women can cause grave and deep 
misunderstanding, injustice and divisions, in marriage, families, and all human 
relationships. Too many women nowadays are violating nature, quelling maternal 
instinct and becoming warriors, with pagan chants and a blatant lack of modesty. 

No wonder men are afraid of them, and turn defensive! They need gentleness 
and femininity to temper their own warlike instincts. 1f women would only content 
themselves with being women, and perfecting that, they could change society. 

The battle between the sexes is as bad as the war in Ireland and has gone on for 
far too long. Men resent women, especially if they expose the truth about men 
themselves. Women are angered by men who will not give them all their own way. A 
bit of ‘summit conference’ with a recognition of real equality, and a negotiated under- 
standing of God’s creation, could bring peace in a very short time. But it will take a 
sublimation on both sides, of pride, assertion of self, and heated emotion. 

It is not ‘liberating women to have them burning their underwear, hurling 
spitting insult, seething feline hatred for all mankind, and all who make protest for 
purity and a safer nation. 

It is liberating women to have them freed to bring up their children God fearing, 
to be able to go out at night without fear of assault, live a celibate life without snide 
asides, reject ‘the pill’ if they wish without being labelled ‘stupid’, and have quite 
unnecessary sexual stimulants removed from family bookstalls. 

God strengthen the women of all nations, that courage may be used for the 


right purpose. 
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One of the summer’s colder and wetter 
weekends was lit up for me by the visit 
to my home town, Amersham, of Peter 
East and a party of young Bangladeshis. 
They stayed in the Church hall and spent 
most of the Saturday with members of the 
the Church youth group. On the Sunday 
some of the older Church members took 
them on a tour of the countryside. For 
the Bangladeshis the weekend was a 
temporary escape from the tensions and 
violence of Spitalfields. For us in 
Amersham it was a fleeting contact with 
the grim realities of life for an Asian in the 
the East End of London. These realities 
were underlined by the fact that about 
half of those who had intended to come 
opted out at the last moment. They were 
frightened by the possibility of vandalism 
to their homes while they were away and 
quite simply terrified at the prospect of 
meeting white people. That fact brought 
the situation home to us in a way that no 
words could have done. 

The whole weekend was marked 
by a relaxed, spontaneous, unself- 
conscious friendliness between English 
and Asians — helped, no doubt, by the 
fact that neither group felt in any way 
threatened by the other, Those of us who 
are lucky enough to live remote from the 
tension of inner city areas may sometimes 
feel that geography prevents us making 
any contribution to breaking down the 
barriers that divide the different races and 
cultures that make up our country today. 
The weekend demonstrates one small, 
but not insignificant, way in which a 
contribution can in fact be made. 

* * me 

I would like to take the 
opportunity this month of returning to 
the Wolfenden Report, which 1 mentioned 
briefly — too briefly — back in March, 

A basic objective of Toc H has 
always been the encouragement of ‘good 
neighbourliness’, of mutual care and help 
within local communities. It is encour- 


aging to see that the importance of this 
contribution is clearly recognised by the 
Wolfenden Committee. We live at a time 
when more people move house more 
often than ever before. This makes the 
creation of a spirit of neighbourliness 
difficult but even more essential. 

The Wolfenden Committee stresses 
the important part which the voluntary 
movement has to play in the creation of 
a healthy — in other words an informed 
and constructively critical — democracy. 
Our contribution to our local community 
ought to include, as Ray Fabes pointed 
out in his letter to Point Three, published 
in June, participation in the development 
of social policy. I am sure Ray is right 
when he says that our position as an 
independent organisation can be an 


influential one. ] 
If we are to make an effective 


contribution in this way we need, as Ray 
also states, to co-operate closely with 
other bodies who are active locally in the 
same fields of service as ourselves. At the 
same time we need to recognise the 
uniqueness of our Movement, a unique- 
ness which is expressed particularly in 
our concern for the personal growth of 
the individual. This should not inhibit 

us from co-operating with others. Indeed 
it is because we are in some ways unique 
that we have something to contribute to, 
as well as to learn from, others. 

The Wolfenden Report underlines 
the relevance and importance of what we 
are doing. It also suggests how we can 
make a further and equally important 
contribution. The Report is therefore 
both an encouragement and a challenge. 
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S 
Mrs Ann Ullock, vice-chairman of the 
Dalton in Fumess (Cumbria) Joint Branch 
presents a bouquet to the wife of Barrow’s 
Deputy Mayor, Councillor Harry Frost. 
Councillor Frost opened Dalton’s highly 
successful coffee morning the proceeds 

of which were sent to swell South 
Lakeland District's camp fund. 


arrow News and Mail 
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WELCOME 


The following branches elected new 
members during July and August: 


5 — Southampton Magpies (j) group 
Gemini (Warrington) (j) group 
Birchwood Aquarius (Warrington) 
Gi), Culcheth Aquarius (Warrington) 
(j), Gillingham (m), Hull Action (i) 
group 

Belfairs (w), Coningsby (j), 
Leicester (w), Northern Suburbs 
(Argentina), Warrington & District 
(j) group, Warwickshire District 
Alvechurch (m), Bakewell (j), Beds 
& North Herts District, Buenos 
Aires (Argentina), Buckingham (m) 
Castle Point (j) group, Chippenham 
(m), Conway (m), Corsham (m), 
Deganwy (w), Edenbridge (j), 
Griffithstown (m), Mold (w), North 
Hinksey (j), Penrith (j), St Annes (i), 
Saltash (m), Stourbridge (m), 
Stourport (m), Strode Park & Herne 
(j), Tower Hill (j), Troon (w), 
Ulverston (w), Wymondham (j) 
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A warm welcome to 37 new members 


i 


Branch 


A 
Ilminster (Somerset) Men’s 


a recently handed over to Ilminster Town 


Council a Ham stone seat in the Market 
House, The branch’s regular weekly 
secondhand bookstall in the Market 
House helped to pay for the seat, This 
very busy branch with its all the year 
round activities would welcome books for 
their stall: they can collect from 
anywhere in the vicinity. If you can help, 
contact Ted Newman, 78 Summerlands 
Park Avenue, Ilminster, Somerset. 


A Man for Our Time ...... 


Megan recently joined Toc H, introduced by a neighbour who befriended her when she 
returned from overseas after her husband’s death. She built up a deep and lasting love 


of St Francis when she lived for some time close to his birthplace. Megan is the only 


St Francis of Assisi is often called the 
gentle saint. He is pictured surrounded 
by animals and birds. The most popular 
story of him is that of the sermon to the 
birds, and the brothers of the hermitage 
near Assisi still show tourists the tree on 
which the birds sat to listen to him, 


These sentimental pictures hide for us the 
very real tough young man who fought 
with his own nature a battle which many 
of us have to fight today. He was subject 
to depression, frustration, and impulsive 
actions which often caused pain to others 
and to himself, The facts of Francis’ life 
can be of great encouragement to many 
of us today, for his historical world and 
his own psychological state bear close 
resemblance to some in our time. 


The world in which Francis was brought 
up was iust recovering from a war with 
ihe German Emperor, There was trouble 
in the Near East and a struggle for the 
domination of Jerusalem, The church 
was thundering about the laxness and 
immorality of the people and blaming it 
on the influence of immigrants from the 
East who had returned with the Crusaders, 
especially those Eastern women who 

had married European men. Some of the 
thinkers of the time considered the 
mingling of the races as opening the door 
to all sorts of evils, 


Francis came from a wealthy merchant 
family. His father, proud of his good 
looking son, gave him an expensive 
education and lavished money on him. 
He was clothed in the richest and most 
fashionable of French silks and became 
a leader of ‘the smart set’. 


During a military campaign in Assisi he 
was called up for active service. The 
family wealth enabled him to dress as a 
knight, and when he was taken prisoner 
he was housed as an officer and not sent 
to slave labour. The traumatic effect of 
this incident in his life did not reveal 
itself for some time, and it was three 
years later, when he had a serious 
breakdown, that it showed itself. 


His illness took the form of deep 
depression (a complaint not unknown 
nowadays!) To try and cope with it he 
took himself to a cave, solitary confine- 
ment and prayer. It was his way of trying 
to answer the questions which many of us, 
especially the younger ones among us, are 
asking ourselves. Who am 1? What is the 
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purpose of my life? The psychiatrists 
interpret this period spent in the cave, 
as a return to the womb. In Greek 
mythology there are many stories of 

the hero withdrawing from people and 
entering into silence and the darkness of 
a cave or the depths of the underground, 
eventually returning a new man. Yet, the 
greatest fear of modern man is solitude 
and silence. Solitariness is regarded as a 
punishment and silence as a form of 
torture. Their abuse by evil men has 
stripped them of their good. 


Although Francis did not immediately 
find his vocation in the cave, he did find 
that his life style had changed. His first 
return to the world had a tragic sequence, 
He was so overcome by the contrast of 
the wealth of his family and friends with 
the poor of the city that in one of his 
impulsive, excessive bouts of generosity 
he took some of his father’s bales of cloth 
and sold them, intending to give the 
money to the poor, This action, in 
conjunction with his other behaviour, 
was so out of character that his father 
considered him to have taken leave of his 
senses, and confined him to the house 
chained up, as was the custom with 
mental patients in those days. 


During an absence of his father on 
business, his mother set him free. But 
his continued outrageous behaviour 
eventually forced his father to request 
him to consent to disinheritance. He 
refused, His father then took him before 
the Bishop for stealing his bales of cloth. 
The verdict of the Bishop, that Francis 
should repay his father, led Francis to 
another of his excessive gestures, He 
stripped himself of his clothes and threw 
them at his father’s feet, declaring that 
from that moment he had no father but 
God. 


It was an insult to his father. Many 
modern parents have suffered the same 
rejection, They see children on whom 
they have lavished love, thought, and 
work break away from home and society, 
stating that they had not asked to be born 
and that they have no use for anything 
their parents can offer. This action of 
Francis was hardly Christlike, but it does 
show how far he had to travel on his road 
to perfection. 


His biographers tell us that he was greatly 
influenced by another reformer of that 
period, Joachim of Flora, who was later 


called ‘the second John the Baptist 
preparing the way for Saint Francis. 
Joachim based his teaching on a system 
which is possibly better understood today 
than it was then, since it falls into a 
framework much favoured at renewal 
meetings of the present time. 


Joachim saw the Bible sections like the 
growth of a person. 


il. The Old Testament — the time of 
God the Father. 
2, The New Testament — the time of 


God the Son. 

3. The Acts — the time of The Holy 
Spirit, which will continue until the 
return of Our Lord. The time of the 
Spirit is a time of re-birth and renewal. 
The Rev George MacLeod, founder of the 
jona Community, believes that reform- 
ations come in 500 year cycles and that 
our age is on the threshold of one. 


Certainly, many will agree that we are 
seeing changes in the churches. They may 
also agree that it is an interesting 
phenomenon that things which the church 
is changing are being used in a new form 
in the secular world. One which stands 
out is community life. Communities and 
small groups are coming into being all 
over the Western world, many with a 
definite religious purpose but not 
attached to any particular religious group. 


The instinct is right. To quote Chesterton: 
His whole function was to tell men to 
start again, to turn over a new leaf and 
begin a fresh page — a call which we hear 
from all sides today. Saint Francis, like 
them, was often under pressure to break 
away from the established order, to set 
up a new religion. Yet perhaps the 
outstanding feature of his life was, that 
he, a layman, brought about the most 
effective and greatest reformation known 
up to date, fram within the Church. To 
him the real commune, the true 
community was the Church and his own 
order was moulded to fit into that 
structure, 


The study of the ‘man’ Francis shows us 
that before he could bring about any 
reform or become a saint, he had to 
reform, renew, and conquer himself. He 
had to learn self discipline, gentleness and 
the use of silence. Time and time again 
we find him going back to the cave, to 
the silence to renew himself in the 
presence of God, to be re-born on his 
road to perfection, In this age which is 
calling for renewal, change, and reform, 
Francis can help us in many ways. His 
very popularity and universality assure 
him of an understanding and special place 
in our time. 
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Many of the inner areas surrounding 
the centres of our cities suffer, in a 
marked way and to an unacceptable 
extent from economic decline, 
physical decay and adverse social 
conditions... The inner parts of our 
cities ought not to be left to decay. It 
would mean leaving large numbers of 
people to face a future of declining 
job opportunities, a squalid environ- 
ment and declining public services. 
But without effective action, that 
would be the future for those who 
live in inner areas, bringing with it 
mounting bitterness and an increasing 
sense of alienation, 


The White Paper, from which this 
quotation is taken, is the latest in a long 
line of initiatives taken by successive 
governments to deal with the intractable 
problems of poverty in our cities. (1) 
Peter Shore, the Secretary of State for 
the Environment, has spoken of urban 
deprivation as, the biggest complex of 
economic, social and physical problems 
we face. The time for getting to grips 
with them is now, But, to what extent 
is government succeeding in its efforts? 


What is urban deprivation? 
Britain's big cities, like those of America 
and the rest of Europe, contain, between 
their commercial centres and their leafy 
suburbs, old, run-down neighbourhoods 
which house more than their fair share 
of the nation’s poor, They are eyesores: 
Physical decay is evident in the 
abandoned docks and railway sidings, 
the empty warehouses and boarded up 
shops. Decay is seen too in the neglect 
of many council estates and in the 
crumbling facades, broken down back 
lanes and derelict houses in the 
terraced streets, Over a tenth of the 
study area was vacant in 1975, mainly 
cleared slum sites, reserved for schools, 
open spaces or highways, few of them 
likely to be built for many years and 
meanwhile strewn with rubble and 
refuse, 


The human dimension of the inner city 
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also reflects poverty and neglect: 
A characteristic feature of the inner 
areas is the concentration of people 
confined to the poorest and least 
secure housing, restricted to unskilled, 
poorly paid or insecure jobs, 
discriminated against on grounds of 
race; suffering from physical or mental 
handicap; or simply poor. 


The Inner Area Studies of Liverpool, 
Birmingham and London, from which the 
above quotations are taken, found that in 
parts of our cities one in three adult men 
are out of work. They found that 
incomes in the inner city are well below 
average with many households struggling 
to make ends meet on supplementary 
benefits; petty crime and vandalism is rife; 
social needs are high but facilities are few; 
and there is often little community spirit 
or mutual support available to families 
suffering from the stress and tension 
inherent in living permanently under 

such conditions. (2) 


What causes urban deprivation? 

The causes of such poverty lie far beyond 
the run-down areas themselves. Urban 
deprivation is the social price of 
prosperity in Western societies. The inner 
city areas have provided a home for those 
surplus to the requirements of an 
advanced capitalist system. 


Most inner areas have experienced net 
losses of population over recent decades, 
However it has been those with more 
skills and the better off who have moved 
out to the pleasanter suburbs. They have 
left behind them the unskilled, the poor 
and the elderly; and their place has been 
taken by other poor and disadvantaged 
families, especially immigrants, seeking a 
cheap home. Housing, which was already 
old and lacking in facilities, has 
deteriorated further as householders and 
landlords have been unable or unwilling 
to improve their dwellings, 


The loss of jobs from the inner areas has 
been even greater than the loss of 
population, Such areas have been hard hit 
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by the decline in the docks and the 
railways and in manufacturing generally, 
On the other hand they have benefited 
less from the growth of new jobs. Inner 
city residents often lack the qualifications 
to benefit from the growth of office 
employment in the adjacent city centre. 
The inner areas are also unattractive for 
new plant compared with sites on the 
edge of the city, which are often inacces- 
sible to the car-less inner city worker. 


The inner city is also very vulnerable to 
the swings in the national economy. It 
tends to be hit hardest by recession and 
to recover slower when things brighten. 
Public expenditure cuts also affect inner 
areas more than others, because of the 
high dependence of these areas on public 
support. 
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The problem for government is not to 
alleviate the symptoms of urban depriv- 
ation but to eliminate their root causes. 
However, as the White Paper wisely points 
out; some of the changes which have 
taken place are due to social and economic 
forces which could be reversed only with 


great difficulty or at unacceptable cost. 


Carol Vielba is a research fellow at 

the Institute of Local Government 
Studies at the University of 
Birmingham. She lives in London 
and is currently engaged on research | 

| into urban government. 
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The government has adopted a two 
pronged strategy. One part involves an 
increase in direct aid to inner city areas 
through the Urban Programme and a 
special building programme. In the next 
financial year this will amount to some 
£200 million, with nearly a half of this 
concentrated in seven black spots such as 
London’s docklands, 


Tae second part of the strategy is 
potentially the more powerful and also 
the merc controversial. It is the commit- 
meni to give the inner cities, a new 
priority in the main policies and 
prograrures of government. Key aspects 
involved include further redistribution of 
the Rate Support Grant ( which forms 
over half local government finance ) in 
favour of disadvantaged areas; powers for 
some local authorities to provide direct 
assistance to industry; a cutback in the 
new town programme; and a promise to 
reorient policies in the fields of housing, 
land, the environment, education, social 
services, health and transport towards the 
needs of the inner city. 


The controversy lies in whether the actual 
action being taken goes anywhere near far 
enough to tackle the fundamental 
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problem of deprivation, particularly in a 
period of economic uncertainty and 
public expenditure curbs. Previous 
initiatives have been criticised for failing 
to get to grips with the problem and 
merely ‘gilding the ghetto’. (3) The same 
criticisms are still being levelled. The 
direct assistance to disadvantaged areas 
has been called chicken feed, and the 
policy initiatives taken to regenerate 
inner city economies and restore 
prosperity to inner area residents have 
been described as totally inadequate. 
Whatever the truth of these criticisms, 
one thing is certain: the magnitude of the 
problems which our cities and some of 
their residents face are such that they 
cannot be solved either easily or quickly. 


Sg iment action enough? 

The White Paper recognises that while 

government action is critical for any 

strategy against urban deprivation, others 

particularly those it seeks to help, must 

also be involved: 
Involving local people is both a 
necessary means to the regeneration 
of the inner areas and an end in its 
own right. Public authorities need to 
draw on the ideas of local residents, to 
discover their priorities and enable 
them to play a practical part in 
reviving their areas. Self help is 
important and so is community effort. 
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Voluntary groups can receive significant 
funds for inner city projects through the 
Urban Programme. However it would be 
unrealistic and unfair to expect inner city 
communities to bear too much of the 
burden of social provision. Community 
organisation and involvement in such 
areas is typically low and those groups 
which exist may lack the time and skills 
to be responsible for administering large 
projects. 


However this does not preclude residents 
from being meaningfully involved in 
deciding what should happen in their 
neighbourhoods. It may seem surprising, 
and has been called by some shocking, 
that the government has opted firmly for 


indirect rather than direct public involve- 
ment in key aspects of its strategy. The 
Partnership Committees, which administer 
large chunks of direct aid and review 
public policy in the worst inner city areas, 
involve local councillors but not the local 
community. One explanation for this 
situation is that it is the price which has 
been paid for securing high level political 
involvement in the committees. 


The question of public involvement may 
in some ways seem peripheral to the 
grand aims of inner city policy, but in 
fact it is central to the issue of who 
benefits from inner city initiatives. The 
government strategy was prepared against 
a background of mounting racial tension, 
disaffection with the old political parties 
and the growth of extremist new ones in 
the inner city. It was also prepared 
against the background of displeasure of 
local Labour parties, who hold most of 
the inner areas, with their government’s 
public expenditure cuts. It would be easy 
to draw the conclusion that current 
initiatives have been designed to benefit 
the politicians more than the people. 
Whatever the truth of the situation, no 
one should be complacent about it. In 
the words of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, what we are talking about is 
the biggest complex of economic, social 
and physical problems we face. The time 
for getting to grips with them is now. 
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Ml in the August issue we reported the 
50th anniversary of the Sittingbourne 
(Kent) Joint Branch with one regrettable 
omission — the presence of founder 
member Alfred Bowles, Alfred is still a 
branch member and attends normal 
meetings when he can. The branch is in 
the news again this month. Following 
the success of last year’s coach trip to 
Ramsgate for elderly and disabled people, 
the branch repeated the project this 
summer with a similar trip to Hythe. On 
each occasion, local members and friends 
rallied round to provide tea for the 
visitors. Sittingbourne folk don’t let the 
weather interfere with their activities. 
One branch member rapidly moved a long 
planned garden tea and stalls afternoon 
into her house and still managed to raise 
enougli money to contribute towards the 
coach trip and send a donation to Rev 
Polly Perkins’ minibus fund! 


E Taunton (Somerset) Women’s Branch 
recently ran a garments stall in their 
pedestrian precinct to raise funds for the 
Taunton Toy Library for handicapped 
children. A large illustrated poster about 
the scheme attracted passers-by and the 
branch was very happy with the success 
of this effort — the first of its kind they 
have attempted. Not only did they raise 
funds for a worthwhile cause but they 
also aroused considerable interest with 
their display of Point Threes and other 
Toc H literature. 


Mi East Worthing (Sussex) Women’s 
Branch recently honoured one of their 
members who has completed 50 years 
service with Toc H. Miss Gladys Miriam 
Moore — a founder member of the former 
Worthing Central Women’s Branch — was 
privileged to receive at the Albert Hall 
her branch’s lamp from the Duchess of 
York (now the Queen Mother). 


E Many branches and Districts have 
raised considerable sums this year with 
their Alexandra Rose Day collection. 
Peterborough and Stamford District 
broke their record by collecting more 
than £350. Their star collector — 70 
years old Leslie Dew of Peterborough 
Men’s Branch — was featured in the local 
press. After house to house collecting in 
the rain all week, he spent 8% hours in 
the City Centre on Saturday to raise £77. 
Nailsea (Avon) Joint Branch cleared 
almost £350. Bridlington (North 
Humberside) Joint Branch broke their 
record for the seond year running by 
raising some £200 to be used in various 
forms of help for local disabled and 
elderly people. So watch out and prepare 
for next year’s Alexandra Rose Day! 
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E Billy Meopham, for 40 years Highams 
Park Branch Treasurer died in February 
1977. His widow Connie and their i 
daughter Clare have now joined with loc 
Toc H members and friends to donate 

in Billy’s memory three bench seats for 
the suntrap area of the new Helwyns 
Court flats. These flats have been — 
provided by the Baptist Men’s Housing 
Association as sheltered accommodation 
for elderly people. At the formal 
‘opening’ day for the benches, tributes ; 
to Billy were paid by Rev Alan Smith an 
John Humphrey (chairman and secretary 
of the flats management committee) and 
by Horace Searle, a local Toc H member 
and a close friend of Billy’s over many 
years, 


W Since the end of the last financial year 
(covered in the Accounts section of the 
1977-78 Annual Report), further sums 
have been cleared in Tubby Clayton’s 
estate. The final amount by which Toc H 
will benefit is £13,269. 


M Darlington (Durham) Women’s Branch 
challenge our claim that Whitstable has 
the longest serving branch pilot. 
Darlington’s Lena Smith has served as 
pilot for more than 23 years. Any other 
claims? Darlington also has one member 
(Miss K Blackburn) who has helped with 
their hospital library service continuously 
since 1928. Can anyone beat that? 


E The Northants District has recently 
revived a former custom and held a 
Communion Breakfast in the Park Road, 
Baptist Church (Rushden). A warm 
welcome was extended to the Minister, 
Rey W R Martin, and two of his deacons 
to share in the fellowship, After the 
service about 40 members and friends sat 
down to breakfast arranged most success- 


fully by the Pytchley Ladies Branch, who 


claim it was their first venture in catering 
for so many at breakfast! 


E Leigh (Lancs) Joint Branch run a 
coach for the handicapped. The branch 
urgently needs a big eight ton jack and 


tools to carry out maintenance and repairs 


of the bus. Can anyone help? If so, 
please contact the branch chairman who 


can arrange collection. He is: A E Tattum 


20 Lovers Lane, Atherton, Manchester, 


E Anstey (Leicester) Men’s and Women’s 


Branches notched up two great achieve- 
ments this year. Their annual outing for 


the villages old and handicapped was their 


50th consecutive effort — not even the 
war stopped it. And it was their biggest 


ever — 250 guests, 91 cars, 150 car drivers 


and helpers. Very well done, Anstey! 
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W The Secretary of Somerton (Somerset 
Joint Branch writes to tell us that Wall ) 
and Joan Leach celebrated their silver 
wedding this year. Wally is a highly 
valued member of the branch and for 
many years held the office of branch pilot 


E Congratulations to Castle Point (SE 
Essex) Group who hope this month to 
achieve full branch status. The first 
proposal to form a group in Benfleet 
arose only two years ago. One of the 
founder members was fortunate enough 
to drop a large sheet of chipboard on hig 
left foot just at that time. This gave him 
enough time off work to set up the group! 
Before his foot recovered, he was able to 
acquire a modern meeting room — 
initially rent free! — and then visit the 
local Welfare Co-ordinating Committee 
to find out what was happening in the 
area, We don’t know whai he found out 
but we do know thai he enrolled three of 
the Committee’s members in the new 
Toc H group! They now nave 13 active 
members (one of them a snember of the 
Jewish Faith) and have never iooked back, 
] recall with great pleasure niy own visit 
to them last autumn When we had a very 
lively and argumentative evening! 


Wi Harpenden (Herts) Joint Branch has 
‘adopted’ the residents of the town’s 
James Marshall Home, The branch will 
hold a meeting there each month, 
including entertainment and refreshments. 
Their local fund raising efforts have 
already raised some £200, some of which 
will be used to buy a wheelchair, Central 
Councillor Terry Gray sums up their 
approach by saying, ‘Our branch has been 
trying to bring closer to the people of 
Harpenden the residents of the .. . Home 
and to make them feel part of the 
community’, 


E The Glenrothes ‘Sunny Summer Show’ 
was an original initiative by local Toc H 
staff and members strongly supported by 
the Scottish Regional Executive 
Committee. It is now on such a large 
scale that it is run annually as a joint 
venture by Toc H and the Fife Regional 
Council, the Local Authority for the area. 
The ‘show’ aims to support young people’s 
voluntary work in providing social and 
recreational activities throughout the 
summer months for all ages in the 
community. This year, the originality of 
the scheme and the tremendous amount 
of hard work put in by everyone involved 
have been recognised by an award of 
£600 from HM The Queen’s Silver Jubilee 
Trust. We know that the organisers are 
delighted with this recognition and we 
send them all our congratulations. 


So far this year, Derby Toc H Disabled 
Fellowship ave arranged coach tours to 
North Wales and to Lytham St Annes. 

On the Lytham trip, local Toc H members 
provided lunch and tea and even managed 
to produce 13 wheelchairs, The picture 
was taken at Prestatyn during the N Wales 
trip. 
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Brandon (Suffolk) Men’s Branch parade 
entry in this year’s Brandon Festival. The 
‘invalids’ are Charlie and Lil and ‘pushers’ 
Claude and Reg. 
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Reg Willett cuts the enormous decorated 
cake baked to celebrate Anstey ’s 50th 
consecutive outing for the elderly and 
the handicapped. Except for his period 
of war service with the Royal Navy, Reg, 
who was one of the initiators of the 
scheme, has attended every outing since 
1928. (See also In Brief) 
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We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


In March: Ernest H L Ellis (Dartford) 
Mark G Farley (South Sussex District) 
Rev David W Hoare (North Hants District) 
In April: George H Palmer (Stanley), 
Gwen L Tabersham (Wallingford) 

In May: Helen Burton (Blackpool), 
Joseph H Fowkes (Porlock), John T 
Kingdon (Porlock), Elsie E Knight 
(Springfields District), George W Mills 
(Newsome), Andrew J Oliver (Jedburgh) 
In June: Reginald H Bevan (Hagley), 
John L Eddowes (Springfields District), 
Charles F J Ellis (Uxbridge), A W James 
(formerly Rochester), Ralph H Ovenden 
(Buckland (Dover) ), William L Partleton 
(Beckley), Florence Robinson (Blackpool), 
Blanch M Sawer (Ipswich), John W 
Sugden (Wolds District), Ronald § Taylor 
(Seal) 

In July: Vic Berry (Coomb), Frank A 
Bishop (Northam), Marian Cocker 
(Oldham), Harry G Ellis (Cleethorpes & 
Grimsby), Freda M Holt, (Bognor Regis), 
Elizabeth Hudson (Mablethorpe), 
Reginald A Ives (Highams Park), L M 
‘May’ Kirby (Glen Parva), Allen Law 
(Lindley), Alice Milne (Ramsgate), 
George E Moore (Saffron Walden), 

F Marjorie Oloman (York), L C ‘Robbie’ 
Roberts (Heathfield), Eileen M Straw 
(Allestree), Edna Tully (Margate), Rev 
Frank O Urwin (East Devon District), 
Arthur R Wesley (Mill Hill) 

In August: Dora F Brown (Chalfonts), 

U Jean McGibbon (Melton Mowbray) 


Rev Frank Urwin, East Devon District, 
died on 12 July. Frank has a very secure 
place in the Movement’s history. 
Cheltenham Branch (the first organised 
Toc H group outside London) grew up in 
1920 — first in simple fellowship, then in 
service. Frank planned much of this early 
service and at first called himself ‘Social 
Service Organiser’. This title was at once 
rejected as too formal and cumbrous and 
the term ‘Jobmaster’ was suggested. It 
caught on and in early 1922 Frank Urwin 
became Toc H’s first jobmaster. 


The death of Elsie Knight on 6 May after 
a short illness is not only a loss to the 
Movement but to the many friends who 
could always rely on her helping hand. 
Elsie joined Toc H 25 years ago, and was 
for many years a member of the late 
Sydenham Branch and more recently of 
Springfields District Branch. 

As Jobbie she was a shining 
example of inspiring her fellow members 
and never failed to answer any call fo1 
help. All who knew her give thanks for 
her wonderful life of sacrifice and service. 


Uxbridge (Middlesex) Men’s Branch 
suffered a severe loss when Charles Ellis 
died at the end of June, shortly before 
the start of his planned retirement. 
During the 16 years of his membership, 
every one of the wide range of jobs he 
undertook was tackled with energy, 
enthusiasm and complete reliability. 
During his short, fatal illness he bore 
himself with great courage. He set an 
example to us all. 


Members of Wroughton (Wilts) Men’s 
Branch pay tribute to their brother Stan 
Pill who died on 19 July after a short 
illness. Stan was not only an active 
branch member but had been for some 
time Swindon District Treasurer, giving 
great service during a period when the 
District was involved in a number of fund 
raising activities. We all extend our 
sympathy and understanding to his wife, 
Kitty. 


May Kirby, one of the first members of 

Glen Parva (Leics) Women’s Branch, died 
in July. She was aged 82 and had given a 
solid 25 years of service to the Movement. 


Mrs F Marjorie Oloman of York died on 
11 July at the age of 76. She originally 
joined Toc H in Newcastle in 1928 but 
was a member of the York Branch from 
1929 to the time of her death. She was 
York Branch Chairman for many years 
and held other offices in the Movement, 
This much loved member will be greatly 
missed, not only in her branch and 
District but also in the City. 


We give thanks for their lives 


WORLD CHAIN 
OF LIGHT 


This year, the World Chain of Light will 
start from the Toc H Services Club in 
Berlin. 


YOUR LETTE! 


CURE FOR CRIME 


Having read MacGregor Pearson’s letter 
(July issue) several times, may I make a 
few comments? 
1. Does he seriously suggest that 
Jesus was in favour of flogging delinquent 
children? If he does, he has a more vivid 
imagination than I. 
2: He says that ‘anyone who has 
worked with children, knows that beating 
them is not degrading’. Who told him 
this? As one who worked with children 
for over 50 years, I do not ‘know’ this. 
I am not sure whether it is degrading to 
children or not, but I am quite sure it is 
degrading to the beater. There is nothing 
more degrading than striking someone 
who cannot strike you back. 
Bi Of course, attacking ‘the innocent 
victim’ is degrading. But how does using 
violence on the perpetrator make it any 
less so? 
4, “Make them carry out community 
work in holidays and time off — especially 
helping the aged.’ As one who might be 
described as ‘aged’, } find this revolting. 
The essence of community work is that 
it should be voluntary. The idea of 
compulsory, voluntary work is self 
contradictory and a nonsense. I hope I 
may never be helped by conscripts! 

Surely there is only one way of 
reducing crime and it is long and arduous. 
Quite simply it is to get across early and 
late, in season and out of season, in 
private life and in society that men cannot 
live to themselves alone and that we are 
members one of another, 

Seeking short cuts is futile. There 
aren’t any. 


Leo Christy 
Upminster 


Three cheers for ‘Viewpoint’ — 
particularly the May one, which deserves 
headlines in the ‘Nationals’. I beg you to 
say more on training at home, school, and 
for self discipline, because I believe this is 
the key to the future. Sponsored by 

Toc H, there should be a national debate 
on a par with ‘Equal Opportunities’, 
‘Race Relations’ etc resulting in a ‘code of 
conduct’ to be taught at schools, accept- 
able to the majority. What a life saving 
future for this country and what an 
example for the rest of the acquisitive 
world. 


W A Pledger 
Hemel Hempstead 


POINT THREE 


I literally read my copy of Point Three 
over breakfast this morning before leaving 
to lead the Cranborne Camp project for 
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under privileged children. When Į read on 
Your Letters page the comments regard- 
ing Point Three | almost choked! 

I want to state that I always find 
articles varied, and interesting. Editorials 
do give us something to think about, but 
] would suggest that the writers of the 
letter should stop ‘beefing’ about the finer 
points of journalism and get on with more 
constructive work. 

Anyone reading their article would 
get a very poor opinion of the Movement. 
Petty souls who are far too inward 
looking. Who wants to join a group like 
that? 

Yes, I know | will be considered 
far too outspoken, but I want to belong 
to this Movement when I am 30, 40 and 
beyond — if there is a future with writers 
of articles like that gaining attention in 
our magazine. 


Sue Moran 
Bournemouth 


I was both very surprised and sorry to 
read the criticisms concerning Point Three 
in Your Letters section of this month’s 
(August) publication. 

In my opinion the very reverse 
comments should apply. The editorial 
content together with actual presentation 
and general look of the magazine have 
improved most considerably during the 
past twelve months or so, At last, once 
again, Point Three is showing degrees of 
quality and balance so essential to Toc H. 
It is indeed possible for Toc H to present 
a positive attitude without indulging in 
impulsive, controversial and irresponsible 
articles as was the case not so long ago 
when causing Toc H to give a distorted 
picture of itself. 

I do so hope you will persevere 
with the current style of Point Three. 


Eric W Nottle 
Eastbourne 


In reply to Terry Gray and Pat Turner’s 
criticism concerning Point Three (August 
issue). Perhaps as readers we should try 
to assist the editor by supplying him with 
more discussable and stimulating material 
to use. May | therefore humbly start the 
ball rolling by setting the membership an 
examination paper to be constructively 
discussed, and (hopefully) answered in 
Point Three, 

Questions: 
1. Why, after 60 years, is there no 
‘Talbot House’ in every city and/or town 
in the British Isles? 
D Why do so many branches meet in 
obscure and apparently secretive places? 
Is it because: 

(a) they are ashamed to let their 


Tr 
presence be known? 
(b) they wish to remain a ‘closed 
shop’? 
3i Why is the Toc H badge so seldom 
worn? 
4. What are branches doing to listen 
to the voice of God? 
or (a) Is too much noise being made 
so that he cannot be heard? 
(b) Is it any use Him speaking 
because no one will listen? 
(c) Is Toc H too busy going its 
own way to bother about God’s 
way? 
] look forward to some answers, 


Winnie Nelson 
Oxford 


From time to time murmurings are heard 
that ‘Toc H ain’t what it used to be’, 
What a re-assurance it was to read the 
letter in the August issue of Point Three 
from Terry Gray and Pat Turner! It 
proves that we are still the same 
Movement after all. Complaints about 
the contents and appearance of Point 
Three and the previous Toe ft! Journal are 
an ever recurring feature of our common 
life. One might even suggest that an 
excellent anthology could be compiled of 
such complaints dating from the early 
twenties to the present day; on second 
thoughts, perhaps it’s not such a good 
idea after all — few of us could afford to 
purchase such a mammoth tome! I recall 
a former member of staff remarking ‘the 
trouble with this Movement is that it 
doesn’t know what it wants and isn’t 
satisfied because it isn’t getting it’, a 
comment which could well be applied to 
criticisms of Point Three. 

If considerable criticisms have 
been heard in some parts of the country 
about Point Three, the reverse is true of 
other places. There have been 
considerable appreciations heard of the 
contents — not least of the excellent 
editorial comment — which has done much 
much to give a necessary re-emphasis to 
the role of Toc H as the agent of the 
Kingdom of God. If ‘zip’ is required by 
some readers who are not finding it at 
present, others have found considerable 
cause for thought and challenge in what 
has been written. Some of us are still 
very happy to hand on Point Three to 
people outside the Movement because it 
does present a balanced and challenging 
viewpoint. 

Personally, I have found both Guy 
Brinkworth’s ‘Through the Open Window’ 
and Gina Vianney’s ‘Family Matters’ both 
Stimulating and challenging. Of course, 

I realise that I am a ‘square’, as well as 
being incurably ‘provincial’ in my 
outlook: but I take some comfort in the 


reflection that the square is one of the 
fundamental geometrical shapes and that 
life doesn’t end either north or west of 


Watford. 


Rev Keith Beck 
Taunton 


HEED! 


What a pity it-is that the word ‘heed’ is 
seldom used or practised today. If we 
would only let our actions be influenced 
by what good things we ‘hear’ and ‘read’ 
the world would be a much better place. 


Ron L Tyler 
Teignmouth 


THE OLD HOUSE 

It was nice to read Pauline Presland’s 
report in Point Three (August issue) 
about her visit to ‘Pop’, 

Having not long returned after 
spending a week at the Old House I agree 
with Pauline about the holiday being 
most memorable. One realises the effect 
Talbot House has on one that enters its 
doors for the very first time. 

Our party of 12 was very mixed — 
young and ‘older’ ages — but the friend- 
ship encountered amongst us was 
wonderful. 

There were many highlights in 
that week. Visiting Poperinge Town Hall 
and the homes of the Poperinge people, 
will always be remembered. Also Ypres 
— with its St George’s Memorial Church 
and the Menin Gate. Visit to Bruges with 
its gracious Churches and the Lace School 
where children were being taught to do 
such marvellous work. A trip on Bruges 
Canals and a visit to Holland. Above all 
the most moving day was a trip to 
Dunkirk and Bray Dune beaches where 
Harry (one of the party) recalled his day 
in 1940 when he was evacuated from that 
same beach. 

Every evening we went up to the 
Upper Room for prayers. One could 
almost feel the presence of Tubby with us 
— in the quietness of the room. The 
prayers were offered by many members 
of the party. We must thank Geoffrey 
the padre from Newcastle who took the 
Communion Service; John Forbes for his 
delightful message at the last Upper Room 
service we attended; Skegg our driver and 
Philip his navigator; finally Lucienne, a 
great friend to all of us. 

Many of us look forward to 
returning to Talbot House in the very 
near future. 


Freda Coomes 
Leicester 


Note: We hope to publish in the near 
future a very practical guide by Rev Polly 
Perkins for those planning visits to the 
Old House. 

Editor 


For the past six years, Oldham (Lancs) 
Women’s Branch has run an Art and 
Literature Competition for school 
children in the Borough, at the time of 
Oldham’s annual carnival. This year, as 
usual, a flood of paintings, drawings, 
essays and poems rolled in to be judged 
by staff of the Central Library and Art 
Gallery. On the ‘day of judgment’ crowds 


by Jimmy Neilly 


Is your branch a ‘Black Hole’? Are youa 
‘Black Hole’? 


These were questions posed by Rev Colin 
Rudd, a member of the SE Regional Staff 
who proved an excellent leader for the 

Beds & Herts Area weekend at Dor Knap. 


When Colin first addressed the group one 
might be forgiven for thinking he or she 
had mistakenly strayed into a meeting of 
Astronomers Anonymous. We were 
treated to a short erudite discourse on 

the subject of Black Holes in space. Not 
to worry. Colin was using the subject as 
analagous to the possible dangers of 

Toc H, whether at branch level, District 
or national level. Put into simple language 
— I’m no boffin — a ‘Black Space’ is 
caused by a heavenly body which has 
become compressed to such a degree, that 
its light cannot escape from it, and has 
become to all intents and purposes a dead 
thing, This, suggested Colin, is analagous 
to people in despair who lose the ability 
to look forward to anything. In Toc H 
branch life, active members may start 
leaving before becoming infected, and the 
unit does indeed become a ‘Black Hole’. 
Living off past memories is destructive, 
whilst plans and hopes for the future can 
only be productive in the activity of the 
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of excited children and proud parents 
arrived to see their winning entries on 
display. The lucky ones were presented 
with their prizes by Oldham's Carnival 
Queen Jacqueline Banks and NW Regional 
staff member Alan Daniels. With 
Jacqueline and Alan in the picture are the 
1978 prizewinners. 


present, Talking about ‘what we ought 
to do’ but doing nothing emphasises the 
‘Black Hole’ mentality. 


Discussion groups showed a unanimity of 
opinion on the main topics. The need to 
diversify activities within the branch and 
utilise the talents of all its members was 
stressed. Can we be sure that the young 
as well as the older member, the handi- 
capped as well as the physically fit, the 
timid as well as the bold all have a part to 
play in the field of community service? 
Or is ours, perhaps, a cosy club for the 
weekly meeting? The danger of a branch 
becoming totally involved in one job to 
the exclusion of others was recognised, 
and the necessity to look around the 
District for growth points was emphasised. 
Branches and members concerned only 
with their own survival — the ‘Black Hole’ 
mentality — must come back to these 
growth points. 


The weekend, with its Whit Sunday 
communion service in the chapel, the 
Saturday evening light-hearted social 
gathering, and above all the warm fellow- 
ship was a memorable occasion, as all Dor 
Knap weekends are. It was with genuine 
reluctance that each member departed 
with a steadfast determination that 

neither they, nor their branch would 
become a ‘Black Hole’. 7 ag | 
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Never 
too Old 
to Live 


by Kenneth Tout of Help the Aged 


While working with Toc H, Alec Churcher 
developed a particular concern for the 
peoples of India and Southern Africa. 
Though he retired from the Toc H staff as 
long ago as 1964, he still spends three 
months every year in Africa visiting the 
‘bundu’ — the rough, tough, inaccessible 
parts of the continent, His task now 
involves vetting the use of Help the Aged 
funds and suggesting new ways of making 
life more tolerable for the oldest and 
poorest. 


At 77 years of age he stil] travels vast 
distances of incredible discomfort. The 
corrugated roads are like ploughed fields 
frozen solid, any previous vehicle throws 
up a thick, moving blanket of lung- 
clogging dust, and many journeys take an 
entire day. 


But Alec Churcher knows that many 
African aged reach extremes of 
decrepitude in their 40s or 50s owing to 
malnutrition or disease. So he uses his 
added years to their continuing advantage. 


Many people think that the tribal society 
cares for its aged. But Mr Churcher has 
seen that ‘in many places the young men 
are moving into the cities or taking jobs 
in the mines... The villages are left 
without adult males to work the land, 
and the condition of the old people left 
behind is pitiable’. 


He and Help the Aged are working to 
extend the principle of self help to the 
upper age groups who, until now, have 
been left to their fate. Such self help 
projects, with a relatively small starter 
boost of Help the Aged funds, already 


One of the aged and destitute ladies 
enjoying her meal at the Salvation Army 
Centre in Nairobi. The meal was made 
possible by a gift received each year from 
Help the Aged in Great Britain. 
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encompass the preparation of land for 
cropping, and the supply of cows, goats, 
rabbits, poultry and bees to propagate 
local agriculture. In African society old 
people can take care of one person 
projects or community schemes, given the 
initial capital aid. 


In Third World countries too there are 
areas where such aid as clothing and 
blankets can still be of use, particularly 
to old people who sometimes live ina ; 
totally abandoned state. It is true that in 
some places the family unit does care for 
its aged, where the family unit still exists 
that is. Even then the tribe as a whole 
may not have enough food to cater for 
those elderly who have no family unit. 
So Help the Aged gifts of clothing, 
blankets, food and money still bring 
direct relief in some 85 countries. 


Alec Churcher has a gift for the apt 
phrase and says, ‘Help the Aged, I am 
happy to say, is completely colour blind’. 
By this he means not only that the 
organisation’s help extends to all colours 
and creeds but that Help the Aged is 
prompt to discover and help indigenous 
groups or societies which are worthy of 
help. Some Western organisations still 
have inhibitions about channelling aid 
through other than Western (white) 
agencies, With people like Alec Churcher 
trekking the bundu Help the Aged can 
find and foster groups of any colour who 
will care for their brother men. 


In fact one of the most startling reponses 
to Help the Aged’s funding is the fact that 
the charity has now been able to start 
fund raising in India itself. Last year tens 
of thousands of Indian schoolchildren 
took part in sponsored walks, unknown 
there on a national scale, to raise over 
£85,000 for projects for the elderly.‘ Why 
don’t they help themselves?” scoff the 
critics of Overseas Aid. The short answer 
from Help the Aged is, ‘They do!’ 


Alec Churcher says that his present 
activities have given him ‘a new lease of 
life, Pd far sooner wear out than rust out’, 
His retirement experience highlights 
another growing activity of Help the Aged 
at home in Britain, and in which he is 
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These old people from deep in the 
Himalayas, are awaiting cataract 
operations made possible by Help the 
Aged, 


interested. This is the funding of 
Employment Fellowship Centres. These 
are, in a way, similar to the normal Day 
Centres for the elderly, of which Help the 
Aged has helped to establish more than 
100 throughout Britain. But the employ. 
ment centres set out to provide a useful 
occupation for those who do not want to 
‘rust out’. One such centre inspects and 
packs knitwear from a local factory, 
despatches another firm’s house Magazine, 
sorts and assembles bicycle and car motor 
components. 


Workers attend at centres, often using 
minibus transport provided by Help the 
Aged, and perform their tasks without the 
usual pressures of industry. In some 
places they receive a token but useful 
payment. Meals and companionship are 
other enjoyable features. But the main 
satisfaction is being needed again and 
being able to contribute to society ina 
meaningful, happy way once more, 


Housing continues to occupy Help the 
Aged’s atiention and an appeal is 
currently made for Gifted Housing 
whereby owners of large properties can 
donate their houses for adapting into 
flats for the elderly, the owner remaining 
in residence if desired. At the same time 
the campaign for better government 
provisions of housing, pensions and care 
continues, 


Not content to wait for the National 
Health Service to overcome the enervating 
effect of economic cuts, Help the Aged is 
assisting in the setting up of rchabilitation 
units attached to hospitals so that the 
elderly may receive special treatment. 
Investigation into geriatric problems is 
also being funded at two medical research 
centres, 


Last year Help the Aged raised £6.2 
million in cash and kind and spent £2.9 
million overseas on relief, Ten times that 
amount would not be too much to help 
and honour the generation which itself 
knew so much about sacrifice and hard 
work, And which — in the case of many 
people like Alec Churcher — finds it never 
too old or too late to do something about 
improving life for the less fortunate. 
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Help the Aged Employment Centre 
{Electrical Assembly) at Windsor. 
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Chard (Somerset) Branch’s annual cheese 
and wine party formed this year part of 
the branch's 40th birthday celebrations. 
The picture shows branch members and 
wives in the Guildhall grouped round 


Chard’s Mayor 
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some of whose members are shown in the 
photo) recently held an exhibition and 
open day at their branch headquarters to 
introduce the public to the Movement 
and its work in Eastbourne over the past 
40 years. 


Peter Glover {R} and Derrick Cole 
(Westwood Northants, Men’s Branch) 
completed a 270 mile Pennine sponsored 
walk and raised £600 to be shared among 
Toc H, Homan’s Boys’ Towns (India) and 
the Cancer Research Fund. 


Shortage of space in this issue 
has forced us to hold over news 

of ‘The Wider Family’. We hope 
to resume this important feature 
next month. 
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BE STILL then... 


It is a great pleasure to have a 
was on the Staff intermittent! 
Secretary to the W 


letter from Elisabeth Worth, who, many will remember, 
cen y from 1937 to 1966. From 1953 she was International 
men’s AsSociation and twice Acting General Secretary. JHH 


BORDON 
LETTER 


h . A 
comet ee neoe i i von and i the lives of us all that it is 
dtenges, aii cee a ifferent forms t ey take. Of the major 
meb T pon us through Government policy which becomes law, by 
cence ra ot the European Economic Community, by local government and so on. 
e of this is good and acceptable; some the reverse, when, apart from joining 
pressure groups and lobbying MPs, there is little we can do about it, In our private 
lives changes come sometimes by our own decisions, sometimes they are forced on us 
by expediency, resulting in a mixture of happiness and of regret, sometimes of deep 
sadness. As it says in the prayer ‘Grant us the serenity to accept the things we cannot 
change... Learning the way of acceptance can be very hard for some people, indeed 
some never do learn it and this means that they make life unnecessarily difficult for 
themselves, We all know such people and we need to be sensitive about them and 
ready to help. 


To many people the whole idea of change of any kind is abhorrent. Often this is due 
to inbuilt prejudices, mental and physical inertia and a clinging to tradition for its own 
sake, regardless of whether or not it is outdated, So what about the next phrase in that 
prayer — ‘Grant us the courage to change the things we can’? 


Jesus himself, surely the greatest innovator of all time, showed us how to live in his 
kingdom here and now and his values were certainly revolutionary in his time. If we 
accept the Christian way of life should we not be in a state of permanent hope, 
expectancy, mission? So what has become of the revolutionary nature of Jesus’ 
teaching? Has the church betrayed its mission in order to save its institutional position 
and existence? Jesus called disciples to be with him; people of all sorts of occupations 
and backgrounds and he trained them to be leaders: he did not construct a church, 
which would remain the same for all time. Should not the ideal Christian church 
consist of groups of people who are flexible in outlook, constantly adapting themselves 
and their faith to the world in which they live, rather than concerning itself with 
buildings, a hierarchy, synods and so forth? This does not mean that Christians ignore 
their tong history and tradition, much of which they rightly reverence, but that they 
study to bring to birth in a mainly secular, materialistic world, some new forms of 
Christian presence. This study might reveal a number of interesting truly Christian 
experiments which exist already, quite independently of any recognised church body, 
some of which practice ‘being still and listening to God’ as do the members of the 


Bordon Company. 


It is a well known fact that on the whole, organised religion does not appeal to 
young people. Some are intelligent enough to seek out the Christian truths for 
themselves, to find God, to accept his love, power and authority, but these are a small 
minority I would think. It is also a fact to be faced that, in this country, people in 
general are living longer and fewer children are being born, so that it will not be so 
many years before organised religion, in the form of the churches we know and 
maintain will cease to exist, for lack of support. 


So it seems to me that in the area of our spiritual lives, there is a necessity for change, 
a need to get nearer to the thrill of the New Testament, to rethink its message and 
relate it to life today, not only for ourselves but for the millions who know not Christ. 
Some words from Evelyn Underhill’s book ‘Abba’ may serve to strengthen us in this 


resolve. 


‘The coming of the Kingdom is perpetual, Again and again freshness, novelty, 
power from beyond the world, break in by unexpected paths, bringing unexpected 
change. Those who cling to tradition and fear all novelty in God’s relation with 

his world deny the creative activity of his Holy Spirit, and forget that what is 

now tradition was once innovation: that the real Christian ts always a revolutionary, 


belongs to a new race, and has been given a new name and a new song.’ 
i 
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a POINT THREE subscription 
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Greetings 
Here is a gift subscription to the Toc H 


magazine ‘Point Three’. 


With best wishes 


Simply sit back and wait for your first 
The gift voucher makes a fovely 


competition, or a thoughtful gift for a friend 


PLEASE SEND ME one/ 
| enclose a cheque/PO for £1.20 or........ (made payable to Toc H). 


Friend's address...... 


Have you a friend who might be interested in Toc H? 
Here’s an attractive way of giving them Point Three, with this new gift card. 
Simply fill in the form below and enclose £1.20 for a year’s subscription. 


We will send Point Three to your friend every month and will send you the 
gift card for you to give to your friend. 


birthday press 
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Toc H Headquarters, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT 


Point Three gift voucher(s). 


PLEASE ADD MY FRIEND TO THE POINT THREE MAILING LIST 
Friend’s name ..... 
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SMALL ADS 


Small advertisements must be reccived (with 
remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
charge is 3p a word (minimum 30p) to Point 
Three Magazine. Rates of display advertisc- 
ments can be obtained from the Editorial 
Office, Toc H, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Bucks. 
Telephone: 0296 623911. 


Bruges, Belgium. Hotel 
Jacobs (established 50 
years) welcomes Toc H 
parties and individual 
visitors to this lovely old 
city within easy reach of 
other famous cities of art, 


and of the coast. Comfort- 
able, modernised hotel 


Quiet situation. Parking. English spoken. 


Strongly recommended. Bed and breakfast only. 


Mr Jules Lictaert, Hotel Jacobs, Baliestraat |’, 
Bruges 8000. Telephone: (050) 398 31/32. 


North Buckinghamshire. For properties in the 
area between £26,000 and £6,000, please 
contact Bonner & Son, 12 Market Square, 
Buckingham. (Telephone: 028 02 2301). 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, etc gold stamped to 
your requirements. Details: Northern 
Novelties, Bradford BD1 3HE. 
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Travelling to the Channel Islands? Why not 
leave your car with us? Open or covered 
accommodation, Free transport to and from 
Weymouth Quay, For further details please 
write enclosing s a e to: Redlands Channel 
Island Car Park, (Proprietor E W Westmacott) 
369 Dorchester Road, Weymouth, Dorset. 
Tel: Upwey (030.581) 2841. 


Weymouth — Bed, breakfast and evening meal: 
family run guest house, 400 yards seafront. 
Free car park, residential licence, Coach parties 
welcome, Terms from £30 per week, Open all 
year including Christmas. Mrs Cole, Kirtleton 
House, 21 Kirtleton Avenue, Weymouth. 

Tel: Weymouth 5296. 


Christian friendship/marriage introductions. 

Ali ages. Nationwide. Also single holidays. 
Holyland tour (Sept 1978). Weekend house 
parties. C F Fellowship, Dept/B23, Edenthorpe, 
Doncaster. (SAE). 
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